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ARTICLE L 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE: ITS FUNCTIONS, AND THEIR RATIONALE, OR CAUSES, 
AS DEVELOPED BY PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND MAGNETISM. NO. I. 


InstEap of being one dead sea of stagnation, our world is full of action 
in every possible form, of life in every conceivable manifestation—air, 
earth, and water being literally crouded therewith. Above three hundred 
thousand different species of animals are known to exist, each of which 
teems with unknown myriads of individuals which are rising and passing 
away continually, from the beginning to the end of time; besides probably 
a still greater number of things in the vast range of the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms! Oh! what finite mind can number the works of God! 
Much less completely comprehend them ! 

Suppose a being ushered into existence endowed with intellectual capa- 
city sufficient to comprehend, at one grand survey, the whole kingdom of 
Nature: Let the infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of the great Creator 
of the universe, burst suddenly upon his overwhelmed but enraptured vi- 
sion: Let there fly swiftly before him, in one continuous line, that infinite 
number and variety of means and ends that throng every portion of earth, 
ot heaven: Let the perfect adaptation of the anatomical construction, the 
physical constitution, and the mental predilections, of the whale to its ele. 
ment, its food, &c.—of the eagle to its flight, as well as to securing its prey, 
of four-footed beasts and every living thing, to their respective spheres and 
required functions—in short, of every part and parcel of nature to every 
other: Let the boundless river of beings and things, flow past him, in one 
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mighty torrent: and how would he be overwhelmed therewith! With 
what dazzling splendor would the glory of God shine upon him! How 
would he worship in strains the most exalted, and with adoration the most 
profound ! 

Endowed with those transcendant powers of intellect bestowed by nature 
upon him, man, too, is capable of making rapid progress in these deiight 
ful investigations. Nor is this progress limited in this world, while st wi!) 
probably constitute the chief employment of another and a better. Nor 
will any one thing ennoble the character, expand the intellect, or promote 
human happiness, equally with the study of Divine Causation. How ex- 
alted the feelings it inspires! How fraught with truth and good the 
lessons it teaches! Let others bow at the shrine of human wisdom, but 
let it be my happy lot to sit at the feet of Divine Philosophy. Politics, 
law, metaphysics, didactic theology, and even book-worm literature, let 
others prosecute, but let me study Nature. And let that spiritual 
Teacher who giveth wisdom to those that ask, expound and interpret 
that vast volume whose height is heaven above, whose depth is the 
bowels of the earth, and whose leaves embody all creation. And, as leaf 
after leaf is unfolded to my astonished vision, may the sun of truth shine 
upon every line, upon every letter, while it inspires within me continually 
those holy aspirations which should constitute the chief food of the soul, 
the main employment of life. In this heavenly occupation let me live, and, 
oh! when time with me shall be no more, may my soul, be loosed from 
those clogs of clay that now bind me to a single spot of earth, and, endow- 
ed with intellectual capabilities compared with which the highest human 
intellect is but a flickering rush-light compared with the glorious orb of 
day, with angels for my teachers, and all creation for my specimens, may 
I spend an eternity in studying that universe, compared to which our earth, 
with its myriads of wonderous works, is but the merest speck. 

To facilitate this glorious study of Nature, of Causation, and of Gon, 
especially in its application to man, intellectual reader, will be the object 
of every number, of every line, of this volume. Not that its Editor feels 
competent to elucidate a subject so vast, or do justice to a calling so mo- 
mentous, and that, too, when he himself is so ignorant of it, but guided by the 
triple stars of Phrenology, Physiology, and Magnetism, he hopes to point 
out some of those beautiful instances of Divine Architecture, especially as ap- 
pertaining to man, that have hitherto escaped observation. Long and in- 
tensely has he studied the nature of man, phrenologically and physiologi- 
cally, but the book of elements was wanting. That book has now been 
supplied by Macyetism. Neither Phrenology, Physiology, nor Magnetism, 
can be advantageously prosecnted separately from each other. Indeed, each 
is but a branch of the same great science of life, animal as well as human ; 
and the three together are destined to throw a flood of light and knowledge 
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on the study, or rather, on the science, of man, compared with when all 
now known of the functions and modus operandi of his naiure, is but thick 
darkness. And the object of this series of articles will be to unfold, as far 
as the limited capabilities of their Author will permit, this most important, 
but comparatively neglected, yet very dehghtful, subject. Nor will he 
neglect to avail himself of whatever facilities for advanfageously present. 
ing it which the present limited knowledge of it will allow.. 


Man lives. Nor is life asingle function. It consists in a number and 
variety of phenomena absolutely innumerable, the very enumeration of each 
of which but adds another to their ceaseless flow. Let every reader con- 
template those performed by him in a single day. Not to dwell upon 
that constant succession of merely animal functions, nor on the number and 
variety of muscular motions, let us contemplate that infinitude of mental 
phenomena which transpire daily, and then say whether we are not fear 
fully and wonderfully made. Say, too, what study can afford us more 
pleasure or profit than the study of owrselves? What equally teach us 


** What most we need to know ?” 


What as effectually reveal those laws and conditions on which depend life, 
virtue, and happiness? Or, what as completely overwhelm us in view of our 
momentous responsibilities? for, as is our nature, so are our obligations. 
Or, what equally reveal the glory of God, or inspire in us the heavenly 
sentiment of Divine worship ? 

Starting with the axiom that every function of our being, that every ope- 
ration of universal matter and mind, has its cause, and every cause has its 
effect—that not a sparrow falls to the ground, or the least thing exists or 
transpires, except in obedience to the fixed laws of causation—we are led to 
the collateral inference, that every physical motion and function, as well 
as every phase of emotion, desire, and intellectual operation, of our entire 
being, is performed by means of some agent or instrument. Nature never 
works without tools. By some means, some specific contrivance, is that 
vast range of function which constitutes our being brought to pass. As 
the heart becomes the agent by which to circulate the blood, and the con- 
traction of the ~=asyi. ‘he means emyloyed to produce each motion, so 
every fezetion of or. entire nature is effected by the action of some one or 
TGs tnstrumer 3. 

To iljustre’>: By some means or other, we experience anger, friendship, 
evotion, &.., and then express them, in at least three different languages: 
on, of words ; another, of tones; and the other, of looks. But how—by 
what means, do we so instantaneously, and even spontaneously, attach 
words to our ideas? Some instrument exists that plies between the two— 
some messenger, that brings a word for every idea, and so quickly that the 
lapse of time between the conception of our mental operations and their be- 
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ing clothed in words, is scarcely perceptible. Look, also, at the accuracy 
and facility with which our infinite diversity of shades and phases of 
thought and emotion is expressed. Not only is there a specific cause by 
which every mental operation is effected, but these causes employ instru: 
ments for both the conception and the expression. . 

Look again at those tones of voice which give expression to intellect and 
the soul! By what means does Combativeness, the very instant its action 
commences, send its angry messengers to that point where intonation takes 
place, thereby rendering these tones sharp and irritating in exact proportion 
to its power ? And that, too, whether we are or are not conscious of either the 
anger or its intonation. How does love soften every tone, and sweeten 
every accent? Has it a magnetic telegraph by which, with lightning speed 
and mathematical precision, it communicates its slightest promptings to the 
thorax, and there gives them those thrilling accents that melt the hearts of 
all who hear? And thus of all our passions and feelings. Nor this only. 
However wonderful may be the accuracy with which every individual 
faculty is thus represented in the intonation, yet the greatest marvel is, that 
these intonations should give the combinations or blendings, of the various 
faculties—each faculty being represented in proportion to its power at the 
time of utterance. 

So, too, the “ human countenance divine” speaks a similar language, and 
with equal precision. Willing or unwilling, the conceptions of intellect 
and the feelings of the soul, speak through the countenance, and that spon- 
taneously. But, how? Through what instrumentality? 

Still more: Certain attitudes of the body—certain motions of the hands, 


limbs, &c.—accompany given operations of our minds, and that, too, with- 


out our being conscious thereof, and even in spite of our efforts to suppress 
them. Thus, when the affections become strongly excited, the arms are 
involuntarily extended so as to form a partial circle, as if to embrace. 
When Combativeness becomes roused, we involuntarily clench the fist as 
if about to strike, and, in case the provocation proceeds far, we do strike, 
unless prevented by a proportionate power of self-control. All this takes 
place iuvoluntarily, just as we look sour when we feel angry, or smile 
affectionately when we exercise friendship, &c. Indeed, we cannot help it. 
Nature compels these expressions. But how? One would suppose that to 
be able to express our emotions voluntarily would be a marvel, but, by 
what instruments do our mental operations Force themselves out through 
these and other avenues of expression? By what wonderful adaptation ot 
ways and means to ends, are results like these effected? for, by the instru- 
mentality of causation alone, do they take place. 

Nor are these effects separated from their causes, Always are the two 
inseparably linked together. Effects are as much the direct offspring of 
their causes as children are of their parents; for, as children are the pro- 
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duction of two parents, so it requires two conditions to constitute a cause, 
effects being the results growing out of the confluence of two antecedents.* 

Nor are either the laws or the conditions of causation hidden from the 
ken of mortals. So far therefrom, they are spread out before us continu- 
ally. They are even ¢hrust upon us, so that we cannot /elp seeing them, 
Man can put the finger of science upon them. Of his present ignorance, 
there is no need. It is even culpable. The commonly received doctrine 
(dogma,) that man cannot know how the grass grows, how man lives, the 
causes, and the modus operandi, of nature, I consider erroneous, What 
pleasure does the Deity take in Aiding from us knowledge so important? 
Or, in hiding a part when he has revealed a part? 

“ But,” you answer, “man has not the capacity to comprehend these 
deep mysteries of nature.” But, why not? He is endowed with Causali- 
ty, and this faculty enables him to comprehend causation wherever Indivi- 
duality and the other faculties can perceive its existence. Nor is this a 
feeble, puny organ. In children, it is much larger than in adults; 
even though, by a law of organization, the base of it is relatively larger in 
them than in adults. This organ is among the last to mature. And so of its 
manifestation. Children ask a world of why-and-because questions, about 
God, about nature, about every thing. But this faculty is not fed. Their 
questions are rarely answered satisfactorily. This faculty, thus starved, 
not only fails to attain its full growth, but actually recedes, till their heads 
become turned with the artificials of society, and the study of causation is 
thus swallowed up in the din of business or the fooleries of fashion. Ever 
since the world began, wars on the one hand, and the almighty dollar on 
the other, have been held so closely over the eye of mortals that they have 
taken only an occasional peep into the world of nature. They have failed 
thus far to perceive the first rudiments of nature, and do not know even the 
elements of their own natures. Think of it, that even Physiology, whose in- 
exorable laws govern us continually, the operations of which are thrust upon 
us from the rising to the setting of the sun of life, has but just been admitted 
into the pale of science, and the mass of even the civilized world regard 
sickness and death as dispensations of Providenee, rather than as the effects 
of violated law. In its merest infancy, is this science of life and health. 
How long since, even the circulation of the blood—a physiological. fact 
so self-evident—evident from every rupture of a blood vessel, every fracture 
of the skin, as well as from the structure of the heart, its throbbings in the 
breast, the distention of the veins, &c.—was unknown; and; even when 
demonstrated, was scouted, and its discoverer subjected to persecution. 


* An article from the pen of our Liverpool correspondent, Andrew Leighton,on the 
constituent elements of causation, particularly answering the question, Wherein con. 
sists its efficacy? throws much light on this beclouded subject, and will probably be 
inserted in future numbers of the Journal. Mr. L. will lay us under renewed obliga- 
tions by continuing his valuable contributions. 
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Within half a century, it is, that Phrenology—that sun of man’s menta} 
and moral horizon—has arisen and shed its light wpon the most important 
department of nature; and many there are, who, like one of Galileo's op- 
ponents, refuse to look through the telescope of observation, lest they should 
be compelled to acknowledge its truth. And, as to Magnetism, the triple 
sister of these two sciences, whose laws and phenomena constitute the quin- 
tessence of the nature of man, as well as of all mundane life and action— 
how few now admit even its existence? How many, even now, shut the 
eyes of prejudice thereon, and deny their own senses rather than admit its 
truth? Nor do those who know most of its disclosures, probably under- 
stand even its alphabet. Much less are they able to comprehend those 
sublime lessons of nature and of nature’s God it is destined to teach. 

Is it any wonder, then, that man knows so little of nature in general, 
or of human nature in particular? But, now that the roar of battle is 
dying away in the distance,* and the comforts of life are beginning to be 
multiplied around us, may we not hope, that, so far from denying the possi- 
bility of ascertaining the rationale of life—how the various operations of 
nature take place—we may soon come to understand the modus operandi 
on which life, with all its infinitudé of functions, proceeds, as well as how 
our mental and physical operations are both effected and expressed. Hi- 
therto, man has given scarcely the least attention to this subject—not enough 
to learn even its alphabet. No wonder, then, that he should say, its words 
cannot be spelled. Indeed, scarcely is the great philosophical axiom, that 
“all effects have their causes,” even yet realized. Man even nowattributes: 
many effects to the intervention of Heaven—not admitting that our world 
is governed throughout by causation alone: But, another generation will 
see this doctrine completely established, and,. therewith, the truth of the 
sciences of Phrenology, Physiology, and Magnetism, aswell as an effectual 
training of Causality. Then will the progress of man in the study of 
nature, and especially of his own nature, be rapid and certain. Then 
will he advance in a year more than he now does inacentury. It is from 


* Without taking sides in politics, (for neither side can be taken without disgrace, ) 
allow the suggestion, that war with England, with Mexico, with the down-trodden 
Indian, is to be deprecated beyond the power of word’ to express, not only on account 
of the treasures that must inevitably be consumed, of the property that must be 
destroyed, or even of the life that must be sacrified, but on account of its excitement 
of the animal nature of man—thus arresting that progress in civilization, the arts, 
science, and morality, which war mecessarify makes. With the war spirit, Phre- 
nology has no more fellowship than have the teachings of Christ. Phrenology would 
disband our army, would haul up our navy, would lay aside all military preparations, 
and rely, not on the “eye for eye” principle, but on that of returning “good for evil” — 
a principle which every true Christian will gladly embrace, and which will soon be 
more fully presented in the Journal. 
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the combined and collateral study of those sciences,} that these most gratify- 
ing results alone can be anticipated.. In illustration of the facilities afforded 
for the study of man by means of these sciences taken conjunctively, the 
reader is referred to future numbers of this series of articles, in which the 
editor hopes to explain, in some degree, how it is that the phenomena of life 
take place—by what instrumentality our various faculties act, both indi- 
vidually and collectively—by what adaptation of ways and means to ends, 
we live and move. Than this, no subject is more important, or, properly 
presented, more interesting. Than this, nothing will teach us more of God 
or of ourselves. 


Come, then, intellectual reader, forgetting the asperities of party politics 
and sectarian bigotry, turning aside from this selfish scrambling after office, 
as well as from digging for rubbish amidst heaps of vexatious business, let 
us turn our feet into the paths of the study of Gop In mis works. Hasten 
on, ye lovers of gain, in the busy road of selfishness and sorrow. Amass 
your thousands, only to die in ignorance of the true God, and of your own 
exalted nature and destinies. Rob yourselves of even the comforts of life, 
in your eager chase after dust. Trample, if you will, every law of your 
physical and moral being under foot, partly from ignorance and partly 
from sinfulness, and then enter upon another world after abusing this. But 
let both Editor and reader follow those lights of science which, in 
connexion with the Spirit of all Light and Truth, alone can teach us Unt- 
versaL Trurs, and having conducted us safely and happily through this 
world, can fit us for another and a better, where we shall enjoy facilities as 
infinitely superior to those we now possess as the sun is to the, flickering 
rushlight, for prosecuting this self same study of Divine Causation, whose 
circuit is the Universe, and whose subject is Gop! 


+ The study of Anatomy is included under that of Physiology, in connexion with 
and as a part of, which alone it should be prosecuted. 
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ARTICLE II. 


WOMAN—-HER CHARACTER, INFLUENCE, SPHERE, AND CONSEQUENT DUTIES 
AND EDUCATION. NO. I. 


Ir I were commissioned to labor in the most promising department of ei- 
ther human improvement or reform, and allowed to make my own selection, 
that choice would fall on woman; because she is the fountain head of 
those streams that go forth to bless and to perfect mankind ; or else to em- 
bitter and deteriorate our race. As are the women of any nation, of any 
age, so is that nation, so that age. As is the mother, so are the sons—the 
latter being perpetual certificates of the character, the talents, the virtues, 
the vices, the all, of the former. Show me the stream, and I will show you 
the fountain. Show me the son, and I will show you his mother. Wo- 
man makes our laws, and then executes them ; not by uplifting her voice 
in the councils of the nation, but by stamping her own image and like- 
ness, mentally and moraily, in like manner as she does physically, upon 
her sons, which likeness is but the type of both legal legislation and exe- 
cution. Woman bears, and then educates and governs, our sons. Our sons 
guide and govern mankind. Second-handed, but effectually, does woman 
guide and govern the world. She wields that mighty Archimedian lever, 
whose fulcrum is childhood, whose length is time, whose weight is the 
world, and whose sweep is eternity. From her our race receives its great- 
est boons—its greatest banes. And by far the most effectual way to reform 
and perfect mankind, is to reform and perfect her ; because every item of 
such perfection is felt at once and with augmented power, throughout all 
the ramificauons of society. 

Though the influence of young women upon the taste and tone of soci- 
ety, upon the manners, customs, conversation, everything, is indeed great ; 
and though woman’s influence as a wife, upon the character, pursuits and des- 
tinies of her husband, is incalculable, yet it is proposed here to limit atten- 
tion to her educational influences only—her influence in moulding the 
character, shaping the conduct, forming the opinions, directing the tastes, 
and determining the destinies, of the rising generation. 

That the influence of mothers in these and other similar respects, is al- 
most infinitely greater than that of fathers, is both a plain matter of univer- 
sal observation and experience, and a clearly demonstrated principle of 
phrenological science ; and by two of its fundamental laws: the one that 
early impressions are written upon the tablet of mind as with the point 
of a diamond, never to be erased ; and the other, that we drink in our prin- 
ciple influences from those we love; and that mothers can, and generally 
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do, secure the first and the strongest affections of their children, and .here- 
by hold unlimited sway over these first impressions. 

Upon the fact, that the impressions of childhood and youth are indelible, 
I will not enlarge. It is too apparent to require it. Its efficacy, its uni- 
versality, we all feel. We know it to be a law of mina. But it is impor- 
tant that we show, 

First, The power which love gives the one beloved over the one lov- 


-ing ; and, 


Secondly, The facilities which mothers possess for gaining the affections 
of their children, and thus of moulding their characters. 

First, then, The all-powerful influence which love gives those beloved over 
those who love. As long as one dislikes another, all the latter does and says, 
be it good or bad, right or wrong, is dished, and therefore regarded with the 

same aversion with which its author is rega.ded. To gain the displeasure of 
another is to lose all influence over him—nay, more—is to influence him in 
a directly opposite direction. Let a minister, beloved by one hearer, be dis- 
liked by another, utter a given sentiment, be it what it may, and the mere 
fact that the former likes him, makes him like it, and gives it a controlling 
influence over him, which increases this like ; while the fact that the latter 
dislikes its author, makes him reject it as irrational, offensive, and perhaps 
even monstrous ; which aversion repels it from the mind, and precludes its 
exercising any influence over him ; besides its rendering the author still more 
odious. Be the sentiment true, and even self-evident to an unprejudiced 
mind, his prejudice shuts his eyes against even the most palpable evidence 
of its truth, and he quibbles every way to convince himself of its erroneous- 
ness. Indeed, it has become a proverb, that “there are none so blind as 
those that won’t see”—a fact both caused and accounted for by this very 
principle we are now urging. The author of the sentiment not only has 
no bond which binds him to his prejudiced hearer, but a partition wall has 
been erected as a barrier between them, which even the force of truth will 
not surmount. 

But, the friendly hearer has a connection already established. He likes 
its author, and that causes him to confide in him; and this confidence both 
opens his mind to conviction, so that he even yields up opinion, feeling. in- 
tellect, everything to him who is beloved. This is the very nature of love. 
Indeed, love consists in this confidence, this blending and intermingling of 
spirits. And the greater this love, the more powerful the influence im- 
parted thereby. Senda child toa teacher whom he loves, and he will 
progress astonishingly, but send him to another, perhaps still more talented, 
whom he does not love, and he may forget what he already knows, instead 
of learning more. A preacher of transcendent talents and virtues may 

preach with the words of'angels, but, however solemn, however clear and 
convincing, his usefulness is at an end when his people, or even a few of 


them, become disaffected towards him: whilst another, be he lame of speech 
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and slow of intellect, and even injudicious if not depraved, so that he has 
the affections of his people, will mould their opinions and their doctrines to 
his liking. ° 

So we insensibly but effectually become what our friends are. If they 
swear, we swear ; if they pray, we pray; if they reason, we reason. We 
assimilate ourselves with those we love—doing what they do, and becom- 
ing what they are. In short, friends magnetize each other, and this causes 
them to partake of each other's natures. 

A kindred illustration of its influence over those who love, is io be found in 
the service friendship will do, and the sacrifice it will make as it were for those 
beloved. Not Solomon with all his glory ; not Nero or Cesar with all their 
power; not Creesus with all his gold, if sick and friendless, could have 
bought, could even have enforced, these attentions to their wants which a 
loving sister, or wife, or mother would cheerfully bestow. Nor will any other 
principle, neither the deductions of intellect, nor the stubbornness of facts, 
nor the mighty power of selfishness, nor the fear of death, nor even the 
sense of moral obligation, or of praise, or any other emotion whatever, 
secure that  whole-souled co-operation and complete influence which 
affection of itself secures. 

Now, to appeal from this principle itself, to its practical workings. And 
I call up as witnesses, all the distinguished men of aH ages, and ask them 
if they did not ride into their elevated seats of influence in church, in 
state, and even in science, on the mighty car of friendship? But suffice 
it to ask each reader both to observe mankind at large, and then to consult 
the secret closet of his own soul, and then say, if, of all other means of 
moulding character, forming opinions, and shaping conduct, Love does not 
eclipse intellect, moral principle, the monitions of conscience, the voice of 
reason, the charms of sympathy, and all other motives whatsoever. 

And now for the practical application of this great law of mind to 
maternal influences. The organ of Philoprogenitiveness is vastly larger 
in mothers than it is in fathers. This, all phrenologists will affirm: In- 
deed, from the extreme development of this organ mainly, can. the female 
scull generally be designated from that of the male. : 

Nor in size mainly, but in increased activity, is this faculty more power- 
ful in woman than in man. So related are mothers to their children, from 
generation to adolescence, as to call the full power of this faculty into con- 
stant and most intense action. I need not particularize. Take the fact. 
Fathers will sleep soundly over their sick children, while mothers will 
watch and weep, night after night, year in and year out, taking mere 
snatches of sleep only, few and short, from their incessant watchings. 

Now, since love excites love, this whole-souled affection of mothers for 
their children, causes children to love their affectionate mothers more than 
any other being, or more than all other objects put together. The 
principle that affection excites affection, as well as anger, anger, devotion, 
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d.votion, fear, fear, and so of all other human passions and faculties, 
need not be demonstrated here. Only two things can excite affection, the 
one is affection in another, and the other is the happiness taken in the one 
beloved. It is human nature to love what loves us, and what makes us 
happy ; the former, perhaps, being a part of the latter. Nor do I know any 
other incentive of love. Mothers ought to love, do love, their children al- 
most infinitely more than fathers. So constituted are they, moreover, that 
their very circumstances compel them to do ten times more for their comfort 
than fathers ; illustrations of which occur in feeding, clothing, talking with, 
and all the little, all the great incidents of childhood and youth. 

And now, intellectual reader, put these two facts together—a mother’s 
love, a mother’s perpetual supply of their constantly returning wants, and 
you have the reason why mothers so completely engross the affections of 
their children—and this tells the story of a mother’s influence. 

To apply this principle more in detail. Mothers mould the moral and 
religious character, opinions, and conduct of their children. For two rea- 
sons. Thy are more religious themselves. Two females to one male will 
be found to have registered their names on the records of our churches. 
Woman was last at the cross, and first at the sepulchre; and female influ- 
ence and effort have done more to propagate the pure and peaceful religion 
of Jesus, than all other earthly influences combined. True, woman does 
not occupy the pulpit, does not control the religious press—but she moulds 
the minds and forms the opinions of those who do. By precept, by exam- 
ple, she teaches her sons what to believe, and how to pray. She does not 
preach to the present generation, but the rising one. Those religious 
opinions that now prevail, are those taught by our mothers ; while the mo- 
thers of the present day are now writing those homilies and creeds which 
will govern the religious opinions and practices of the generation that shall 
follow. Ask any eminent preacher of the day, where he learned to pray, 
and from whence he derived those landmarks which make up his religious 
creed, and he will answer, “ From my motuer.” Nor can that religious 
teacher be found who had not a praying mother ; or is scarcely te be met with 
who does not believe and preach with * mother. A single illustration is found 
in the general fact that in cases where the religious opinions of fathers and 
mothers differ, ninety-nine in every hundred believe and go with their mo 
ther—to mass, if she attend mass; to the baptismal font where she goes; 
to the altar where she sacrifices. And I call upon every reader to say, not 
only from what source he derived his earliest and strongest religious impres- 
sions, but also whether they do not yet hang to him, though shaken off for 
the hundredth time, though repulsive to reason, and even though you know 
them to be palpably erroneous. Is it possible to efface them, even by any 
means? On your own experience, reader, I rest this point. Let that tell you 
the power, the importance, of this principle. Mothers should know that if they 
teach religious errors, those errors are to become fountains of unhappiness 
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to the idols of their affections for life. Modern sectarianism, with all its 
diversity, with all itsdeformity, owes its perpetuity, its virulence, to mater- 
nal influence. Nor can the corrupt stream of the religions that are, be 
cleansed till this maternal fountain is purified. , At your feet, mothers, lie 
the sin, the bigotry, the ridiculousness, of sectarian creeds. You teach 
them ; and so teach as to becloud reason, bedim observation or distort 
what it sees, darken the moral sentiments, and lead the human mind far- 
ther from God and truth than all other influences combined. 

The summing up of this whole matter is simply this. The earliest af- 
fections of the child—the first goings forth of its soul—turn to its mother. 
She then guides the stream as seemeth her good. Its channel once 
formed, the banks of predilection, perhaps the hills of prejudice, environ its 
course, if they do not render its direction unchangable. I beseech you, 
mothers, ponder well this principle. Pause, tremble, in view of your mo- 
mentous resposibilities. Teach them religion, you certainly should, but 
teach them ricut. Some of you—most—are certainly in error; for, truth 
is one, but you differ heaven-wide—teaching doctrines directly at war with 
each other. But few of you can possibly be right. Most of you, there- 
fore, are necessarily sowing the seeds of error, which are soon to spring up 
and bear evil fruit, “some twenty fold, some sixty, and some an hundred,” 
to your shame, to their sorrow. Beware, I beseech you, what you instil, 
lest you sow tears and reap sin—sow the wind, but reap the whirlwind. 
At your hands will their blood be required. For yowr sins will those you 
most love also suffer, as well as yourselves. Learn what is truth yourselves, 
that you may teach your children truth only. Banish bigotry lest you in- 
fect them also therewith. Pray to the true God, lest you teach them also to 
pray to the idol of your sect, or else sicken them with your nauseating creeds, 
till their moral stomachs disgorge the errors imbibed in childhood along 
with all moral guidance and restraints, and sate their disordered souls on 
the carcass of infidelity, or are starved by the emptiness of atheism. 

And here let me humbly suggest, (humbly? nay, but in the confidence 
of truth,) that they should be taught God, in his werks—be taught natu- 
ral religion, not sectarianism. But, as to fully present this subject will ex- 
tend this article beyond our present limits, we will take another opportu- 
nity, probably in the next number, to show what religious impressions and 
doctrines should be inculcated, and what not; as avell as the importance of 
a correct religious belief and practice. 
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lie ARTICLE III. 
“ THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRRENOLOGY; INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF [HE 
are FACULTIES, AND THE LOCATION OF THEIR ORGANS. NO. V.* 
af- Previous articles on this subject have pointed out the general location 
er. on the intellectual lobe, namely, in both the anterior‘and superior chambers 
ce of the brain—the place most fitting, of all others, for the location of those 
its organs whose faculties are destined by constitution to guide and control 
mu, the whole being. The brain occupies the crowning portion of the man, 
10- and the organs of the inteilectual faculties occupy the crowning position of 
yut the brain, and, by consequence, of the entire man. The philosophical 
th beauty of this point can be seen by those only who appreciate the two 
ith fundamental doctrines of Phrenology—the one, that intellect is ordained 
re- to control the whole brain; and the other, that position upwards and for- 
up wards denotes elevation of function. But such will see, in this location of 
1,” the intellectual lobe, an inimitable adaptation of location to function. 
til, ‘In order that the reader may form a specific idea of the location of the 
id. phrenological organs, we insert an engraving designed for insertion m 
ou No. 6. of Vol. VI., but not received in season, and therefore laid over till 
es, the completion of the work on religion, and the resumption of that series 
~ of articles of which this forms a part. Emblems have been employed 
to instead of descriptions, or, rather, in connexion with them ; for, before this 
ds, series is completed, it will contain an analysis of all the faculties now fully 
ng ascertained, as well as the rules for finding their organs. Thus, Firmness 
on is represented by a mule, which one man is attempting to pull, and another 

to drive, but which obstinately refuses to go at all; Benevolence, by the 
8 good Samaritan ; Veneration, by two symbols—the fore part, or Deference, 
a by a boy making obeisance to a parson, and the back part, or Devotion, 
1. by a praying female; Causality, by Newton reasoning on the fall of the 
i apple ; Comparison, by an alchymist prosecuting his analytical researches 
nd by the use of his crucible; Appetite, by a voracious eater, and Thirst, or 
of Bibativeness, by a man in the act of drinking ; Acquisitiveness, by a miser 


weighing out his gold; Hope, by the anchor; Conscientiousness, by the 
scales of justice; and thus of the other faculties. Where two or more 
symbols occur in the space allotted to a single organ, one is designed to 
represent the function performed by one portion of it, and the other, that 
performed by another. It is hoped, the reader will have no difficulty m 
deciphering the flinctions of the several organs by these symbols; but, if 
he should, past and future numbers will render him all the aid required. 


* Continved from Vol. VI., p. 160. 
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The best rule Quigsisrailide the size of the intellectual lobe, is to erect 
a perpendicular line from the most prdininent part of the zigomatic arch— 
that projecting bone which runs horizontally from the ears forward, towards 
the eyes—and the amount of brain forward of this line, will show the size 
of the intellectual lobe. 

A receding forehead, must not, however, be mistaken for an inferior one ; 
for, that recession may be caused by the towering predominence of the 
lower perceptive range of organs. The amount of brain found forward of 
this line, is the first thing to be determined. This will tell ount of 
intellectual power, while its position will determine the character of that 
power, and therewith, the kind of intellect possessed. 

To illustrate : The best sub-division of the forehead, is, into three ranges 
of 6rgans,—the predominence or deficiency of each of which indicates the 
presence or absence of the three kinds of talents dependent thereon. But, 
to limit our remarks in this article to the lower range of perceptive organs, 
which might properly be called the physico-perceptive group. This range 
will be found developed in a most remarkable degree in the likeness {on 
p- 16) of 


JONN JACOB ASTOR, 


Who is the richest man in America, if not in the world, and who has 
made ail his princely fortune of THmTY MILLION DoLLaRs, by his own na- 
tive exertions and talents. He began the world a poor boy—very poor— 
and came to America (from Germany,) to seek employment. He was 
hired by a fur manufacturer, and attained such remarkable skill in judg- 
ing of furs as ultimately to control the fur market. From treding with 
the Indians in central New-York, he extended his enterprises farther and 
farther, till he established an extensive trade with the Indians of the west 
and northwest coast, from which he has realized great profits, by the judi- 
cious .nvestment of which he has acquired a fortune compared with 
which all other fortunes in this country, are but mere playthings. 

Stephen Girard’s estate was truly immense—exceeding thirteen million 
dollars, but did not half equal that of the Rothchilds of America, and all 
made, too, not by loaning money, but by exchanging property, which re. _ 
quires a much higher order of natural talents than mere brokerage. His 
immense fortune was acquired, and is still rapidly augmenting, solely by 
his extraordinary judgment of the value of property—of the worth of arti- 
cies, of their qualities, and their fitness for specific purposes, as well as o 
what investments would be both safe and profitable (for, to have made any 
false moves, on the chequer-board of property-veluation, would have lost 
that stupendous game he has now so successfully won,) what kinds of pro- 
perty must inevitably rise in value, as well as how to exchange property 
always to his own advantage. 
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Now, this requires prodigious perceptive organs, whose faculties being 
more in contact with the external world, give him judgment as to the qual 
ities of matter and the value of things. This, of all others, is the organi- 
zation most essential to enable a man to become rich. True, he requires 
perseverance, force of character, a powerful physiology, &c. ; but, all these 
other qualities can accomplish little in the line of acquiring property with- 
out this physico-perceptive range ; for, it gives that intuitive sagacity which 
alone can manage financial matters to advantage ; as will be seen when we 
come to their individual analysis. 

Now, the fact is most striking, that the man, who, by his own native tal- 
ents and exertions alone, has acquired a greater fortune than any man 
living, thereby implying the most extraordinary development of the physico- 
perceptive qualities, should also possess a corresponding development of the 
organs of these faculties. Who ever saw a greater projection of these 
organs than is seen in the accompanying engraving? And what renders 
the proof still more complete is, that its original was drawn, neither bya 
phrenologist, nor by the order of one, but by an artist, asa likeness merely. 
It was copied from.a bust of Astor, and is considered an excellent likeness.* 

In conclusion, we ask disbelievers to put the extraordinary mental capa- 
cities of this remarkable man by the side of his phrenological developments, 
meanwhile remembering that extreme cases like these, preclude all idea of 
chanee, thereby demonstrating the truth of the doctrine of Phrenology. 
Contrast the developments and the talents of Astor, with those of Franklin 
or Webster, (likenesses of whom will be found in Vol. VI.) The follow- 
ing likeness of President Edwards is equally appropriate : 
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With how much greater interest do Phrenologists regard paintings, busts, like. 
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The former, has a marked predominence of the physico-perceptive or- 
gans and faculties, both ; the two latter, are characterized by reflective in- 
tellect in both head and manifestation. The same is true of the develop- 
ments of Stephen Girard, as compared with his talents. The same im- 
mense development of the perceptive range in both head and character, ex- 
cept not quite as large. Billy Gray, so called at his death, the richest man 
in New England, had a kindred development of this perceptive range. 
Nor have I ever seen a man who became immensely rich by his own na- 
tive talents who had not a like development of these organs. Come, scep- 
tics, in the name of inductive reasoning, you are called upon either fully 
to account for these coincidences on other grounds, or else to admit the 
truth of the science of Phrenology.* 





ARTICLE IV. 


PHRENOLOGICAL FACTS 


Facts are always welcome to the columns of the Journal. And the 
more so now, since they have given place, in the last few numbers, to the 
work on Religion. We thank our friends Gray and Lovell, for their 
communications, and hope they will favor us in like manner often. Mean- 
while, we bespeak for them a favorable reception from the friends of the 
science; as they seem to be thoroughly imbued with its philanthropic 
spirit. They commence on the following page. 





nesses, and living heads, than do disbelievers in the science? And how much supe 
rior the use made of them by the former—the latter regarding them merely as like 
nesses, while the former read in them the meniéality of their possessor. And I ask 
believers in the science to say, what one thing has added to the interest with which 
they regard nature, regard man, as rauch as even a cursory knowledge of the phreno 
gical indices of character? 


* As we are far from having completed our remarks on this engraving, we beg 
:he reader to bear it in mind, or else preserve it for future reference. It indicates a 
Physiology scarcely less extraordinary than that development of the physico-percep- 
tive organs, to which important reference will be had in a series of articles soon to 
be commenced in the Journal, on the Z'’emperaments, or, more properly, on Organi- 
zation, and its influence on character, as well as on the general size, shape, and 
other characteristics of the body, as coinciding with and indicating corresponding 
mental manifestations —a series of articles which we hope to render replete with 
both interest and instruction. 
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For the American Phrenological Journal. 
Frienp Fow ter : 

While practising Phrenology in the State of New York, a little lessthan 
a year ago, I had the pleasure of gathering some Phrenological facts of a 
truly interesting character, which I sent you at the time, intending them for 
the Journal. But, as they were then mislaid, and you now reqnest a re- 
communication, they will, I trust, be acceptable to your readers, for Phreno- 
logy is pre-eminently a matter-of-fact science, founded on observation ; and 
those who are interested in its doctrines, and expect to see it sustained, 
will seek for facts. It is not the product of theory and speculation. Gall, 
its venerable founder, inquired at the shrine of Nature for ali the 
results at which he arrived. And Nature is right; for God is her 
Author. Gall did not, in the commencement, conceive a beautiful theory 
in his imagination, and then proceed to square nature by that theory ; but 
he first sought her indications and built his theory afterwards; or rather, 
from the facts, deduced the principles of his system ; andGhis inductive 
method of reasoning is, after all, the only certain guide to truth.) He al- 
ways proceeded to locate the organ of a given function of the ‘mind by 
seeking for a particular prominence in the same portion of a large num- 
ber of heads, noted for the same quality. And, from his day to the pre- 
sent, all inquirers in this sublime field of knowledge have uniformly found 
a perfect coincidence between known traits of character, and the Phrenolo- 
gical developments. And no person, unless he be the veriest simpleton, 
can fail to see that any system that will bear scrutiny like this, is worthy 
of being reckoned among the certain and definite sciences. But, it is 
hardly necessary, at this late day, to attempt to prove the truth of Phreno- 
logy ; for it is now almost universally acknowledged, at least by every intel 
ligent mind—that Phrenology puts the finger of science upon every ele- 
ment of the human character, and also furnishes a key to unlock those 
seeming discrepancies of mental phenomena, which have so long puzzled 
the brains of metaphysicians to solve. . 

But, I have strayed from my purpose, and now return to the facts in 
question, of which lave the following as a sample. 

While lecturing at Cold Spring, in the state of New-York, last year, 
Mr. was proposed for public examination. 1 proceeded to describe him 
as a man possessing considerable natural capacity, and an inquiring cast 
of mind; also, as having an excitable temperament, with a large develop- 
ment of Language, and of the Religious, Moral, and Social organs, and 
hence, would be likely to take pleasure in prayer-meetings, and all 
meetings of social worship; and also to manifest much zeal on such occa- 
sions. This was responded to as being strikingly correct. I then over- 
heard the whisper among the audience, that he was a Methodist minister, 
just as I was about to describe the action of his immensely large Secretive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness—so large, that notwithstanding his large Con- 
scientiousness and other moral organs, I felt certain of his strong tempta- 
tions, to say the least, for thieving. But supposing, that if I brought out 
this point, I should not be believed, in consequence of his position in so- 
wety, I held myself in check. 

A day or two after, he called on me for a full examination, and chart. 
I then told him there was a continual warring among his organs of Con- 
scientiousness, Acquisitiveness and Seenninndine-dine these conflicting 
elements each contended for the ascendency, and that each alternately 
ruled ; also, that he had strong inclinations to steal, and that I did not 
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doubt but he had yielded to these unlawful clamors of Acquisitiveness. 
I trembled asI spoke, but felt so certain of the fact, that I was compelled 


| [fo express it. He appeared astonished, and hesitatingly replied, “ It is 


»¥ 


Q stated the fact of oe examining his head in public, in Fishkill Village, 


\ 


true.” He then went on to say that he “had formerly been addicted 
to petty thieving,” and that “even now he was often obliged to turn about 
and Jeave things that did not belong to him, in order to keep his hands 
off: And,” said he, “ whenever I do yield, Conscientiousness reproves me 
so severely as to render me most miserable,” which perfectly harmonizes 
with what I told him about the warring among his organs. He then 


some two years before, and describing him as a thief, besides giving him 
the same general character as | had done. He was thena preacher in the 


' village, and of course your description was not believed. “ But,” he con- 
\san “if Thad done justice to Mr. Fowler and the truth, I should have 


isen and made a public acknowledgement of the fact.” 

Not long after this interview, he turned Millerite, as might have been 
supposed, from his peculiarly excitable temperament, large Religious or- 
gans, Cautiousness, and Combativencss. Cautiousness, acting with per- 
verted Marvellousness, making him believe or fear it might be true, and 
believing it, Combativeness and Conscientiousness disposed him to attack 
the prevailing doctrines. He,has since been expelled from the church fo1 
some dishonest proceedings. { “ Phrenology, like murder, wj// out,” even 


‘though it be not appreciated at the time its facts are unfolded.) This case 





shows how e man may be religious and dishonest by turns, and notwith- 
standing his occasional dishonesty, be perfectly sincere in the exercise of 
his religious feelings. 

Another case was that of a boy in Patterson, N. Y., whom I was re- 
quested to examine with especial reference to a single trait of character. 
I said his animal organs generally predominate over the moral—Consci- 
entiousness and Veneration are deficient, and Acquisitiveness is exceedingly 
large, and asked the listeners to draw their own inferences. But being 
pressed to state the precise point, I told them he had a strong disposition to 
steal. The reply was—“this is what we wished to know, for he has fre- 
quently been caught stealing.” 

In South Dover, N. Y., | examined a man to whom I ascribed great en- 
ergy of character, as well as other qualities, which were regarded as incor- 
rect. Butthe next day I was told by Dr. Hooker, living in the place, that 
he was satisfied of the correctness of the description ; “ For,” said he, “ about 
two years ago, this man had a fall, producing a concussion of the brain, and 
since that time he has been an entirely dificrent man; besides, what you 
said of him perfectly harmonizes with his previous character.” There 


/ were no external indications of this injury, and of course the description 


failed to coincide with the character at the time. And thus, Phrenolo 
suffers disrepute from the fact that the conditions which modify the exhibi- 
tions of character are not properly considered. But fearing | have already 
protracted these statements beyond your limits 1 drop the subject. In a 
future number, if desired, I will report the Phrenological development: and 
history of a woman who dressed herself in men’s apparel, and drove stage 
for three years without detection, and who also has thrice been in State pri- 
son for stealing horses and cattle. True, these are deformed features and 
depraved manifestations of the human character, yet they strikingly exhibit 
the principles and the truth of Phrenological science, and this is sufficient 
for our purpose. Respectfully, 

New Fairfield, Ct. B. J. G. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL FACTS, 


For the American Phrenological Journal. 


Mr. O.S. Fowxer: 

Dear Sir,—Believing that every fact confirmatory of the truth of Phre- 
nology will be acceptable to the columns of the Journal, the following 
communication, entitled “ A Living Wonder,” is transcribed from the 
South-Western Christian Advocate, for that purpose. The facts are 
worthy of record, and furnish another strong and demonstrative evidence 
of the plurality of the mental powers; being similar to the one related in 
your blind-fold test examination in Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 1837. A few 
annotations have been made to different parts of the communication. 
The writer, John W. Hanned, proceeds to describe this “ Living Wo 


n- 
der,” as follows: eo 


“ Within five miles of Huntsville, Alabama, there lives a negro boy, 
who was seventeen years old last August, and weighs over two hundred 
pounds. But his body is not the wonder. It is his mind, if he may be 
said to have any. 

«On the 8th of June, 1844, Rev. John C. Burrows, Mr. T. Branbon, 
and myself, went to see him, and were amazed. From himself, and Mr. 
Me Lemore (his master) we learned that he has no idea of aGod, When 
asked, ‘ Who made you?’ he answered, ‘ Nobody.’ He has never been, 
but a few times, half a mile from the place of his birth. He has not mind 
enough to do the ordinary work of aslave; eats and sleeps in the same 
house with the white folks, having his own table and bed. He will not 
ask for any thing; nor touch food, however hungry, unless it be offered 
tohim. He was never known to commence a conversation with any one, 
nor to continue one, further than merely to answer questions in the fewest 
words. He speaks very low and tardily. He has never been known to 
utter a falsehood, or to steal, and is but little subject to anger—will not 
strike a dog, or any thing else ; but when vexed by his sister, he will take 
hold of her arm as if he would break it with his hands. He cannot be per- 
suaded to taste intoxicating liquors. His utter aversion to this bane is 
either the result of his having seen its effects in his master, or it is instinc- 
tive. He has never manifested any predilection for the other sex. There 
is nothing remarkable im the configuration of his head, or in his counte- 
nance, save that his eye is uncommonly convex, and continually rolling 
about with a wild and glaring expression. His laugh and movements 
are perfectly idiotical. He does not know aletter or figure.* Except 
in one respect, he is the most extraordinary human being I ever saw. 
Almost his only manifestation of mind is in relation to numbers. His 
power over numbers is at once extraordinary and incredible. Take any 


* Indeed! And yet is the “most extraordinary being the writer ever saw:’’ pos- 
sesses such wonderful mathematical powers, as to be able to ‘‘combine thousands 
and millions, and play with their combinations as others would with units!” Would 
not this be a poser, even for the learned Blacksmith himself, who advocates the 


doctrine, that education does every thing, and that “ Poeta nascitur non ft” is ~ 


“a lie?” 
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‘ number under 100, and ask him its product when multiplied by itself, or 
any other number, and he will state it at once, as readily as any one can 
give the sum of 12 times 12. He multiplies thousands, adds, subtracts, 
and divides, with the same certainty, though with more mental labor. 

“With pencil and paper we made the following calculations, and 
asked him the questions, thus: ‘How much is 99 times 99? He 
answered immediately, ‘9801.’ ‘ Well, how much is 74 times 8647 He 
answered, ‘6401.’ ‘How many nines in 20007 He answered, ‘222 
nines and two over.’ ‘How many fifteens in 3356? He answered, 
‘ 223 fifteens and 11 over.’ ‘How many twenty-threes in 4000? He 
answered, ‘174 twenty threes, and 21 over.’ ‘ How much is 321 times 
789” He answered, after a short pause, ‘253,269.’ ‘If you take 21 
from 85, how much will be left? He answered, ‘64.’ ‘If you take 
5211 from 6920, how many will be left?” He answered,‘1709’ ‘If 
you had to give orfe dollar and a half for one chicken and a half, how much 
would you have to give for two chickens? He said, ‘ Two dollars.’ 
‘If a stick, standing strait up, three feet long, make a shadow five feet 
long, how high would a pole be, that has a shadow thirty feet tong” At 
this, he put his hand to his chin, drew himself up, and gave a silly laugh. 
His master said he did not understand such as that. We then asked him, 
*how much is 3333 times 5555?’ In this instance, as in some others, he 
looked serious, began to twist about in his chair, to pick his clothes and 
finger-nails, to look at his hands, put the points of his thumbs to his teeth, 
move his lips a little, and then his countenance would give indications of 
mental agony, andso on. His master told him to walk about and rest 
himself. He went into the yard, and appeared to be alternately elated 
with rapture, and depressed with gloom. He would run, jump u 
throw his arms into the air above his head; then stand still, and then 
drag his foot over the weeds, look up and down; in short, he took on all 
sorts of crazy motions. We sat down to dine, and when we arose, we 
found him in the piazza, sitting down perfectly composed. On being 
told that ‘he had done it,’ I said, ‘How much is it? He answered, 
“18,514,815.” “What?” said I. He replied, “ 18,514,815.” 

We could get no clew to the mental process by which he ascertained 
such results.* When asked how he did it, his unvarying reply was, 
“T studies it up.” “ But what do you do first, and what next?” He merely 
drawled out, “I studies it up.” He did not count upon his fingers, nor 
any thing external, nor indeed did he seem to count at all; and yet he com 
bined thousands and millions, and played with their combinations just as 
others would with units. All the instruction he ever received, was from 
his master, who learned him to count one hundred—and would ask him 
how many twenties in a hundred, how many fives, &c. 


* Neither can any principle of philosophy account for this phenomena of mer:at 
manifestation, except that of Phrenology, which wholly discards the doctrine of the 
unity of the brain, and which avows and maintains the plurality of the mental facul- 
ties. And here Phrenology shows its superiority over every other system of mental 
philosophy, and rationally accounts for the phenomena of mind. “The mind con. 
sists of a plurality of independent faculties, each of which is exercised by means of 
particular portions of the brain.” In the case of this “ Living Wonder,” Causality, 
which reasons and thinks, is, no doubt, small; hence, heis a mere idict ; but Calcu- 
lation, which is independent of it, and whieh reckons figures, is very large; and 
hence, he is great in figures. 
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lf, o7 On the following Monday, I saw him again, and asked him what was 
e can that hard sum I gave him last Saturday. He replied, “ 3333 times 5555.” 
racts, How much was it? He said, “ 18,514,815.” On Saturday, we told him 
r. there were 365 days in a year, and 24 times that would give the hours— 
and which he said were “8760.” Sixty times that, will give the minutes: 
He he said, “515,600:” and sixty times that, the seconds: and he said, 
y He “ 31,536,000.” On Monday, I asked him how many seconds in a year ; 
#222 and he recollected the number. Being then asked how much is 24} times 
ered, 481; he answered, “1188.” How much is 15 times 41, and 78 and 7? 
He He said, “700.” How many thirty-threes in 777? He said, “23 thirty- 
times threes, and 18 over.” His recollection of numbers is almost as wonderful 
ce 21 as his power to combine them. I submit these facts to the consideration 
take and reasoning of mental philosophers—for whoever has carefully read 
‘re this paper, knows about as much as I know of this living wonder.* 
mach Shortly after I wrote you the last time, I examined the head of a young 
lors. man calling himself Miller, who was apprehended for robbing the money- 
® feet drawer in the bar of the public house, in Harmony, kept by Mr. Wilson ; P 
At and so greata development ofSecretiveness and Acquisitiveness I have never’ ~ 
ugh. | found in any head, as in his. // His head was very short from his ears to 
him, the external angle of the eye, and widened rapidly./) His Aliment. was also 
8, he very large, and in accordance with this fact, he kept himself concealed in 
sand the woods during the day, and at night would make his depredations on the 
eeth, milk houses, and cellars in the neighborhood ; and when taken up had his 
ms of pockets filled with cakes, Ya He stole a pair of shoes, and some tools, 
rest from a wheelright shop, only the day before he broke into the public house. 
lated His Combativeness and Destructiveness were only full, and when taken, 
POP made no resistance whutever. Conscientiousness was about average, Cau- 
then tiousness not large; and after stealing the money, he went to Easton, and 
m all purchased a new suit of clothes, and came back again into the county, and 
>, we was found at Belvidere, during the term of court, regaling himself, and 
eing feasting his Alimentiveness in the cake shops. When the money was de- 
ered, manded, he pulled out the bag he had taken it in from the drawer, & handed 
up what was left. His Benevolence was large, and this was manifest, by 
2ined his patHetic appeals to Mr. Wilson, to loosen the strap with which his 
was, hands were tied, which had been drawn so tight as to preventthe blood 
erely from returning, which gave him extreme pain. “O! Mr. Wilson, I am \ 
| nor flesh and blood, and have feelings like other men,” said he. “0, I can’t || 
com stand it”—*“O, Mr. Wilson, have you no pity in your heart,” .. As Mr. 
ist as Wilson had no pity in his heart, 1 interceded in his behalf with the justice}/ 
from before whom he was to be examined, and he was untied. “ 
him I remain yours, respectfully, 
J. R. Lovett. 
ertal * What will Drs. Sewall, Reese, Hamilton, and all other anti-phrenologists, make 
of the of this case? Would not the skull of this negro boy make a valuable acquisition to 
facul- Dr. Sewall’s collection, in order to show the “ perfect uniformity of all skulls?’ 
ental What a beautiful frontispiece a drawing of it would make for the next edition of 
con. z Reese's ‘‘Humbugs!’”’ Will Dr. H. hazard the opinion that it was educatign that 
ins of Ae made this idiot so great a mathematician, when the writer declares he did not know ” 
ality, a “letter or a figuret’” We hope that some of our Southern Perenologists will avail |. .\}/ 
‘alcu- themselves of an opportunity to examine the head of this boy, and communicate the /\ N 


- and result to the columns of the Journal. The result might contribute greatly to sub- \ 
serve the cause of the noble science you have espoused. , \ 
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MISCELLANY. 


Men and Gentlemen— Women and Ladies.—* Men are made in the im- 
/ e of God.” GentLemen are manufactured by tailors, barbers, and boot- 
blacks. Men are the sons of God; gentlemen, of the goddess Fashion, 
whose caprices deform her with all sorts of fantastical airs and shapes, and 
| whose virtues are on her, nota part of her. Men are true to that nature 
| whose lord they are, whose perfections they embody ; gentlemen are com- 
/, | plete distortions and perversions of that nature, and the more sothe greater 
the gentleman. Men are men—noble, God-like; gentlemen are THINGS, 
play-things, for the ladies to flirt with. 

Woman isthe last, the most perfect work of God; ladies are the produc- 
tions of silkworms, milliners, and dressing-maids. Woman is all nature ; 
ladies, all art; and the more artificial in every thought, word, and deed, 
the greater the lady. The woman consists in her mind, her soul, the in- 
imitable perfections of her nature ; the lady is made up of bustles, cotton, 
ribbons, figured cloths, flowers, &c., tied together, in fantastical shapes, 
with needle and thread, and overshadowed with lace and rouge. ‘T'o the 


of the moral being, everything ; whilst both the perfections and the imper- 

ions of the woman are all covered up—are completely smothered—be- 

neath those outward adornings which are put on and off at pleasure. The 

woman consists in her virtwes—the lady, in her toilet. \ By as much as the 

thereal spirit of intellect and moral purity excels gold, silver, precious 

stones, and shining attire, twisted and plaited, now into one form, and anon 

‘ into another, by so much does the woman excel the lady; and, inasmuch 

\\N as the highest production of Omnipotence ex.s the patched, boggled, and 

) blackened manufacture of human artisans—by 20 much does the man ex- 
cel the gentleman, and the woman the lady. 

The preceding was suggested by the following from the New Orleans 


Herald : 
“ Men are quarried from the living rock as with a thunderbolt. Gentle- 
\ men are moulded as the potter’s clay by the dainty finger of fashion. Wo- 


men are the spontaneous growth of a warm, rich soil, where the wind 


A ' > blows freely, and the heart feels the visitings of God’s ever-changeable wea- 


ther. Ladies are the offspring of a hot-bed, the growth of a green-house, 
tended and watched, lest the winds of heaven may visit their faces too 
roughly, till they are good for nothing as women, at any rate, as wives and 
mothers.” 

If these things be so, to call a female a lady, is a doubtful compliment, 
if not a positive disgrace ; whilst the appellation of woman is the high- 
est compliment that can be bestowed on the other sex—so high, that it 
should be used but seldom, though lady should be, as it is, almost univer- 
sally applied to our feminines. Man, too, should be but seldom used; 
while gentlemen are as common as flies in summer. God grant that we 
may have as many women as we now have mushroom ladies and as few 


| woman, the outward adornings matter little, the graces and the beauties 
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ladies as we now have women; and that our gentlemen may be converted 
nto men—that, in short, the human may take the place of the artificial.” 

Ladies’ ears are decidedly vulgar, except when bound down and covered 
up by hair. Hence the propriety of cropping every feminine fashionable, 
because exposed ears, like the fifth wheel of a coach, make the head lok so 
inferior, besides being always in the way. 

Seriously ; how silly the prevalent ladies’ fashion of wearing the hair 
over the ears. They would hardly look worse if the nose, or eyes, or chin, 
or mouth, were covered up, or tucked away out of sight. There are just 
features enough on the head to make it look well. Nor can any one of them 
be hidden without thereby marring, if not destroying, the looks. Strange, | 
that so silly a fashion should ever have been conceived, and stranger still 
that silly things should be found to adopt it. Still, the fooleries of fashion 
are beyond ridicule—so foolish, that may we not soon hope to be delivered , 
from her stulticity? That people should make it their pride—should even, 
take their chief pride, and make it their main business, to follow a goddess 
whose fantasmagories are so foolish and often so injurious, shows the weak- 
ness of poor human nature. Oh! when will men and women place their 
value in their persons, not in their attire. Good God deliver us from the 
sins and fooleries of fashion. 





Phrenological Notices —Courses of lectures on Phrenology and Physi- 
yak eerie Physiognomy and Magnetism, and their applications to 
the Discernment of Characters ; to the Preservation and the Restoration of 
Health ; to Education and Self-Improvement; to the Moral Training and 
Government of Children ; to the Cultivation of the Memory ; the Strength- 
ening of the Intellect, and the Intellectual Education of Children ; to the 
Formation and Perpetuation of Happy Marriages ; to the Transmission of 
Qualities from Parents to their Children, and the Means of thereby Im- 
proving the Race; to the Character, Sphere, Influence, and his conse- 
quent Duties and Education ; to Natural Religion, as deduced from the 
Moral Constitution of Man; as well as to Temperance, Politics, Fashions, 
existing Evils and their Remedy; and the Way to be Virtuous and Ha 
BY &c., &c.—will be given by the Editor and his assistant, Mr. S. 

ells, at Clinton Hall, and in other portions of the city, commencing ear- 
ly in January, and continuing, probably, till April. For particulars, see 
bills of the day. 

During the day, they will be found at their office, 131 Nassau street, pre- 
pared to wait professionally upon those who may wish “to know them 
selves as others know them,” or to learn either their virtues or their fail 
ings, or how to make the most of the former, and guard against the latter. 

Classes.—Many applications having been made for instruction in prac- 
tical Phrenology, by which the pupil may learn how to delineate charac- 
ter, classes will be formed of about thirty members, composed of both sexes 
for the express purpose of learning the location and size of the organs, an 
their various appearances in particular degrees of development, various 
combinations, temperaments, &c. ; in which those pupils who best illustrate 
particular developments will be selected, and their developments stated, 
and contrasted with opposite ones, and each learner required to place his 
hands upon the developments and allowed to ask any questions. The 
will be familiar conversational meetings, in which all ill take a part, an 
have abundance to do. No other equal facilities for learning the science 
will probably be found. Pupils will have the use of an extensive collec 
tion of busts. Tuition, $2, for six or eight lessons. 
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Those who may wish to prepare themselves to practise this science as a 
profession—and I could wish the number of competent Phrenologists in- 
creased a hundred fold—will find this a favorable opportunity of doing so. 


By joining two or more classes, and hearing frequent professional exami- . 


nations, as well as having predominent and deficient organs pointed out, as 
occasion may allow, (for which, however, an extra charge will be made,) 
including the use of the cabinet, rare facilities will be afforded for learnin 
both the science itself and its practical application. The tuition in suc 
cases will amount to from fifteen to fifty dollars, according to the amount 
of instruction required. Private lessons of a short hour each, one dollar. 

Applicants will always find some one in the office of the Journal pre- 
Conall both to examine heads correctly, and give instruction in the science ; 
as no one, not eminently qualified to do so, will be left in charge of the 
office. In the person of his brother-in-law, Mr. S. R. Wells, the Editor has 
found an assistant every way worthy of public confidence, as well as a suc- 
cessful examiner and teacher. ; 


Since the above was in type, positive arrangements have been complet- 
ed for three Courses of Lectures on Man as developed by Phrenology, 
Physiology, Physiognomy, and Magnetism, as follows: 


At Cumton Hatt every Thursday evening. 


At Sr. Luxe’s Buitpies, corner of Hudson and Grove Streets, every 
Monday evening ; 


And at the Cuurcu, corner of Christie and Delancy Streets, every Wed- 
nesday evening,—in Jan. Feb. March, and part of April,—(the 
same course being repeated at each place,)—commencing at seven 
and a half o’clock. 

Subject of Lecture I, to be given the first week in January, as follows: 


Lecture I—Phrenology Proved—Signs of Character. 


Synopsis.—T he study of man. Its interest. and importance. The lead- 
ing doctrine of Phreno BY; namely: The plurality of the mental faculties 
and organs. Proofs of the science: The Brain the organ of the mind. 
Its division into separate organs. Pathological facts; or, diseases of the 
organs, as causing a similar disease of their faculties. Comparative Phre- 
nology. or, the Phrenological developments of different animals as coin- 
ciding with their characters, illustrated by over 100 specimens. ‘The 
TemPeRaMeNTs ; or, different forms of body, head, and face, as indicating 
and accompanying particular talents, dispositions, and mental faculties. 
Physiognomy ; or, the connection of the physical and mental organs with 
the face, whereby each acting organ gives its particular expression to the 
countenance. ‘I'he Narurat Lanevace of the faculties, or those positions 
‘nto which,when active, they throw the head and body—they being always 
in the direction of the acting organs. 


Lectnre II.—-occupying the second and third weeks—as follows; Phy- 
siology ; or, the Laws of Life and Health. 


_— -—Man’s nature compounded of body and mind. Reciproci 
of the relations existing between the body, the brain, and the mney Zz 
the effect of physiology on mentality. Health, the order of nature, 
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Disease and pain, the penalties of violated a Jaw. All might al- 
ways be healthy. Mental health is virtue and happiness. Cerebral dis- 
ease occasions mental alienation, or, what we call sin. Must render man 
healthy in the fullest sense in order to render him virtuous. What, then, 
are the conditions of health? Digestion. What kinds best fitted to 

oduce mentality? Ditto physical strength. Circulation.—Its importance. 
ioe of preserving and regaining it, especially by exercise, both muscu- 
lar and vocal. The functions of the skin. Bathing. The cold water 
eure. Friction. Sleep. The brain and nervous system. The three 
principal temperaments, the vital, the muscular, and the mental—the order 
of their development. Health secured by their balance. Directions for 

reventing, and for curing, most kinds of diseases, without medicines. 
Effects of active poisons, calomel, &c.,on the liver, and system generally. 
The physical education of children. Their growth. When they should be 
put to study. Inferences. 


Lecture III—to occur the fourth week in January. Subject: Analy- 
sis, Adaptation, Location, and Combinations of the Organs. 


Synopsis.—Every work of God perfect. The truth of Phrenology easi- 
ly deciphered from its internal evidences. As every part of the flower, 
every organ in nature, is placed where it can discharge its function to the 
best advantage, so of the phrenological. The juxta position of organs 
having analogous functions, &c. Rules for finding the organ. The pro- 
pensities located nearest to the body, which they serve. The organs of the 
superior faculties, located in the top of the brain. The perceptive organs, 
located over the eyes. Appetite adapted to the stomach. Acquisitiveness, 
to man’s need of property. Combativeness, to man’s need of resistance. 
Cautiousness, to danger. Approbativeness, to sense of character. Self- 
esteem, to the nobleness of man’s nature. Benevolence, to a world of pain. 
Veneration, to a God. Causality, to laws of cause and effect, Gc. Mental 
phenomena and phases of character explained by the combinations of the 
faculties. Besides being eminently practical, and of especial interest to ama- 
teurs, this lecture will present the inimitable beauty and philosophy of Phre- 
nology. ‘The subject matter of this lecture will be analogous to that con- 
— in the series of articles, entitled The Philosophy of Phrenology, (see 
vol. vi.) 


Friday evening, Jan. 17th, the class for finding the organs will be form- 
ed, and continued every Friday evening for eight weeks. Others will pro- 
bably also be formed on some other evening. 





Sexr-Impravement is the most important of all improvement. Let nei- 
ther mouey, nor time, nor any thing but life, stand in the way of self-im- 
provement—especially that which appertains to intellect. 





Proposed test of the truth of Phrenvlogy.—tn returning from a lecture 
recently delivered in East Bradford, Mass., the editor overheard remarks 
to this effect. “ Any of the remarks made of either of the eight heads ex- 
amined, will apply indiscriminately to all the others, and to either of the 
other eight just as well as to the one to whom they were applied, and to 
either of the next eight men who may pass my door, equally as well as to 
the ones for whom they were severally intended. In short. the remerks 











were so vague and teneval® that they will apply indiscriminately to any 
man in the community as well as to the ones examined, and to all men 

ually well.” Presuming, from the loud tone and positive manner in 
which they were uttered, that they were meant, at the next lecture I reca- 
pitulated the remarks, and then added, that in order to ¢es¢ both the sinceri- 
ty ofthe one who made them, as well as the truth of the science of Phre- 
nology, I would submit the following proposal. 

That eight prominent men should be selected by an impartial committee, 
who should give on paper a summary of their known characters and tal- 
ents. That these eight men should be brought forward, two at a time, and 
be examined phrenologically by me while dlindfolded, with the view in 
particular of my telling wherein they differed from each other. That he 
who made the remarks in question, without knowing who were selected, 
should also concoct eight set of generalities, and apply them indiscriminate- 
ly tothe eight persons selected, he, also, essaying to tell wherein they dif- 
fered from each other, and then compare his generalities and mine with the 
true characters of those examined, and see whether Phrenology is indeed 
all guess work ; for, if it e, he would stand as good a chance to guess right 
as the mw Ben ge 

This bold and perfectly fair proposal drew Dr. Spofford, the author of 
the remarks in question, from his seat. He repeated that he had not the 
slightest confidence in the doctrines of Phrenology, and that if 1 would give 
him half of the money subscribed for my course, he would demonstrate its 
fallacy. I replied that I saw no reason why I should be made to pay the 
expenses of my own trial in advance, but that the test proposed would settle 
the matter in an hour, and settle it satisfactorily ; that experiment was the 


test of truth, and especially adapted to the public mind ; and that the test - 


roposed was just the test required. But he backed square out of any test, 
ut said he would discuss the matter. T'o this L pote if it could cour 
the Thursday following. But no, he wanted more time to do what he 
professed to be able to do considerably easier than he could breathe. I re- 
plied, that { would discuss with him through the press. He objected that 
no paper would give the required space. I proffered the columns of the 
Journal. He still declined. I wound up by saying that I feared people 
would draw the of course unwarrantable conclusion that he feared both 
discussion and test. 
During the entire course, however, he took notes; if he makes any pub- 
lic use of which, the readers of the Journal shall have the benefit of them, 
Dr. Hamilton may perhaps have another coadjutor. 





Common School Reform. Amativeness. 


My occupation for the last two years has been teaching school; and 
being unable to bring about the phrenological method of teaching the 
“ young idea how to shoot,’ Ihave become disgusted with the practice of 
confining young children to the school-room; to “set on a bench and say 
A.” Tam bent on abdicating my office, and employing my time in dis- 
seminating phrenological information “over the land”—to lend a helping 
hand in bringing about a complete literary reformation. 

I have two lovely little boys to be educated, but how would my very 
soul recoil at the thought, were I assured that they would have to be con- 
fined six or seven hours a day to the school-room, and parrot-like, set on a 
bench—especially one without a back—*to say A,” long before their ten- 
der frames were sufficiently matured, instead of tripping over the green 
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rd, inhaling the balmy air and gentle zephyr, so absolutely necessary 
for the healthful development of their physical organization. It is a Fact, 
that phrenology unfolds the only true system of education—the only sys- 
tem in perfect accordance with the nature of man; and whoever has the 
magnanimity to open a literary institution to be conducted entirely on phre- 
nological principles, will immortalize his name, and a nation’s gratitude 
commemorate his beneficence in story and in song. 

* * * - * * . ° 


Mr. Fowler, will you expedite the completion of your contemplated work 
on Amativeness as speedily as possible? Never was a work of the kin 
so much needed. I could mention some fearful cases of perverted amative- 
ness—in short, the evil resulting from its perversion is incalculable. Into 
how many happy families has it carried ruin and desolation in its fearful 
train! How many a fairy form has been laid in an untimely grave! How 
many a sparkling eye has become dim! How many a ruby lip has be- 
come livid, and lighted up with smiles no more! How many a lovely 
voice, that once fell upon the ear in tones of sweetest minstrelsy, has been | ‘ 
for ever hushed in the silence of the deep, damp, cold grave! And all 
through the perverted exercise of this faculty. 


Your's, &c- J. R, Lovett. 





Postage—That present rates of postage are enormous compared with 
what they should be, is a palpable fact. But, what is most galling to both 
Acquisitiveness and Conscientiousness, is that it should be spent in procu- 
ring votes, in the form of fat contracts to mail carriers. And then the 
meanness of the Department is contemptible. For example: They will 
rarely take the old Spanish coin of 124 and 6} cent pieces, to which letter 

tage was originally adapted, but require American coin, in which the 

alf cent does not occur ; but they always keep and require the fractional 
cent. But, the most unjust feature of their policy, is that when they suspect 
an extra enclosure, they mark double postage; but if they charge more 
enclosures than, on opening, are found to exist, they will never refund the 
surplus charged, unless the letter is opened in the presence of the Post- 
master, even though a clerk should open the letter and swear that there 
are less enclosures than is charged—proof that any court of justice would 
allow as valid. f 

But, the principal fault to be found, is that they tax inéellect. This is 
the last thing that should ever be taxed by Government, but should be the 
main thing which Government should encourage. Now they can well 
afford to carry ten times as cheap as they now do. They ought to carry 
not merely letters and papers, but every thing that the community want 
carried, perhaps heavy freight excepted. 

Besides, small profits and large sales is the true policy, even on the score 
of revenue. The putting down of the price of the Journal has dom more 
for its usefulness, and for its pecuniary advancement, than all other efforts 
combined. It is a law of nature that this should be the case. Look at the 
English Post-Office. Only one penny for letters to any part of England; 
and such is the vast increase of custom, that the Department clears more 
than it did on a high tariff. . 

Let, then, those who would see facilities for intellectual culture multi- 
plied, petition Congress to this effect. Petitions might run much as follows: 
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“To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled : 


“ Whereas, In the opinion of your petitioners, the present rates of news- 
paper, periodical, and book postage, are unjust, oppressive, and impolitic, 
especially because they tax the intellects of the public; whereas it is the 
duty, as it certainly should be the privilege, of Government, instead of 
actually retarding, to facilitate, by every possible means, the cultivation of 
both intellect and those strong social ties that should bind the citizens of 
our Republic together in the bond of fraternal affection. 

“ And whereas, in our opinion, the revenues of the Department would 
be greatly enhanced by reducing the postage—a principle so fully illustrated 
by the reduction of postage in England, as well as by the universal fact 
that small profits so increase the patronage as greatly to increase the net 
proceeds of the business thus enlarged. 

“Your petitioners therefore would pray that the postage on letters be 
reduced to two cents under 100 miles, and five cents over that distance; 
and on papers, to one penny on every printed sheet; and also to make 
such other alterations and improvements as shall promote the interchange 
of thought and feeling Guaiens our country. 

“ And, as in duty bound, your petitioners will ever pray.” 





Proposal for tne organization of Societies throughout the country for pro- 
secuting the study of man.—Hitherto, this study has been mostly confined 
to the learned professions. Nor have they studied him at all as a whole, 
but only by piecemeal ; one studying anatomy, another, mental philosophy ; 
(though a rose by any other name would smell as sweetly ;) another, mo- 
rality, but none of them arriving at any conclusions of value. Now, the 
mass must know themselves. To do this, they must associate, and thereby 
diffuse the knowledge acquired. Such an association would require spect- 
mens — anatomical plates, physiological illustrations, phrenological casts 
or drawings, &c. &c., including, of course, a manikin. Organization will 
afford these needed facilities. Nothing else will, unless individuals should 
chance to have a handsome fortune to expend in this enterprize. 

The fact is, it is the duty of government to furnish facilities for the prose- 
cution of studies of all kinds, if not free, at least at cost, which, if manufac- 
tured ona large scale, as would then of course be required, would then be 
comparatively trifling. But, I only throw out the nage now, hoping 
soon to bring a specific plan before the readers of the Journal for effecting 
ends so desirable. 


N. B. It is particularly requested that all phrenological and physiologi- 
cal societies should send a notice of their organization, objects, &c., to the 
Journal for publication, including also the names of their officers, in order 
to facilitate correspondence. 





The February No. will commence three new series of articles: one on 
Punishment, capital punishment included ; taking up the whole ground of 
the effects of punitive measures on the morals of society, our penal laws inclu- 
ded; another, on the phrenological doctrine of association, embodying not 
merely that of communities, but also of combination, and society in every 
thing appertaining thereto ; and the third, on Physiognomy drawn from 
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Physiology ; or different organizations and their influence on mind; or 
the general drift of character and outline of talent, as accompanying differ- 
ent forms of body and face—a department of Anthropology than which 
none will probably be found more interesting or instructive. 





“ The American Phrenological Almanac for 1845.”—This annual made 
its appearance some months ago. Its sale this year has been unusually 
large. Besides giving the usual astronomical calculations for Boston and 
Portland, New York and Philadelphia, Charleston and Savannah, Wash: 
ington and Baltimore, and New Orleans and Texas, it contains about sixty 
pages of phrenological matter, mostly original and from the pen of the 
editor, very little of which is to be found in his other writings. The fol- 
lowing, table of contents will convey some idea of its matter : 

Art, 1—Organization—Its connection with mentality. 1. The recipro- 
cal relations subsisting between the body and the mind—value of health. 
2. The muscular temperament—labor. 3. Vitality—respiration, circula- 
tion, digestion, perspiration. 4. The nervous system—the brain—the 
mind. 5. How to preserve and regain the health. 6. Physiological signs 
of character. 7. Physiognomy founded on Physiology and Phrenology. 

Art. IlL—The brain—tact and talent. Phrenological developments of 
distinguished characters: Andrew Jackson, J. C. Calhoun, Walter Folger, 
Samuel Thompson, &c. &c., with correct likenesses. 

“ Tact and Talent’—a most happy description of the difference between 
perceptive intellect (Tact,) and reflective (Talent.) “ Parents often igno- 
rant of the true characters of their children.” “A phrenoiogical prediction 
of insanity,” with a new method of curing mental alienation. “ Assimila- 
tion,” or the influence of associates, our copying their faults and virtues. 
“Phrenological character and developments of Ebenezer F. Johnson,” a 
noted robber, who was shot while breaking into a dwelling, (with cuts.) 
“ Cold water as a means of governing children.” “ Phrenology and infi- 
delity,” a refutation of the objection that Phrenology favors fatalism. 
“ Woman’s department.” The importance of properly understanding her 
character. Items in that character. “Neurology.” “ Names, definition, 
number, location, and newly discovered phrenological organs.” “ The for- 
giving spirit.” Wherever engravings are required to illustrate its subject, 
they have been inserted. Its careful perusal will doubtless afford both plea- 
sure and profit. 


Prices—12 1-2 cents single, or 75 cents per dozen, or three dozen for $2, 
or $5 per hundred. Being a periodical, and containing two sheets, its post- 
age is, under 100 miles, 2 1-2 cents, over 100 miles, 5 cents. 





Intelligence. Hereafter, the Editor of the Journal will make it an object 
to communicate more phrenological intelligence than he has heretofore 
done. To effect this, we solicit our friends to communicate information on 
that subject, from which to make our selections. 
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Books.—We shall also publish in the Journal a record of books receiv- 
ed, and, indeed of whatever new books may be published that come to 
our knowledge, on Phrenology, Physiology, or Magnetism, including such 
remarks thereon as may be calculated to convey a correct, but succinct idea 
of their general import. 

We have received, the entire volume of the Edinburg Phrenological 
Journal. Its articles are generally labored—too much so for the generality 
of American readers. Still, we shall.copy, in the next number, a part of 
the article on Magnetism. Its having committed itself in favor of that 
science, is to its credit. George Combe has introduced into the latest Eng- 
lish edition of his work on Phrenology, a chapter on Phreno-Magnetism. 
This also bespeaks that liberality of mind in examining this subject which 
does him honor. I see not how any candid inquirer could fail to be con- 
vinced that there is truth in its doctrines. 

Combe has written some excellent articles for the Edinburg Journal “on 
the application of Phrenology to the fine arts.” This application brings 
out some excellent principles as applicable to beauty, expression, &c. 
Long may he be spared to continue that extensive well earned, and benefi- 
cial influence he has so long wielded, and is now wielding, for the good 
of man. 

He has been translating his works into German, and spent some time 
in Italy. 

A Phrenological Journal is now in progress in Germany, the cradle of 

‘Phrenology, but with what success, is not stated. 





Notice to Subscribers—Whatever number of copies of the Jan. No., may 
be ordered for gratuitous circulation, will be sent forthwith, free of charge ; 
or, forward us the addresses of your friends to whom you may wish it sent, 
and they shall be supplied. Friends of the science! we invite you to make 
a free, though it is of course to be hoped a judicious, use of sample numbers. 


We are determined to spread the Journal far and wide. It is now begin- ~ 
ning to exert that moral influence which, from its very commencement, we, ~ 


have lived and labored mainly to give it. To extend its usefulness, it has 
been furnished at rates so extremely low. For a similar reason, we offer 
sample numbers freely, in order to furnish its friends with facilities for labor- 
ing successfully inits behalf. On them the Journal relies to extend its list 
of subscribers. Its editor will furnish the matter. Its friends must furnish 
subscribers. Many will doubtless consider it a privilege to labor for it, heart 
and soul, because, in so doing, they are but laboring for man. 

At page 45, of vol. vi., the Editor offered to enlarge its size to 48 pages, 
whenever its subscription list should be raised to five thousand paying sub- 
scribers, and at PRESENT PRIcEs—an offer which all will see will involve a 
pecuniary sacrifice on his part, rather than profit; for, who ever heard of a 
periodical, consisting mostly of original matter, containing nearly siz hun- 
dred octavo pages, being furnished for r1rty cents? But, the Journal was 
instituted to do good, and this will further a result so desirable. Friends 
of the science—of man—we commit this proposition, we commit the Jeur- 
nal, into your hands, to do with both as may seem good in your eyes. 
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